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ABSTRACT 



Developing a Social Skills Training Program zo Assist Special 
Sducar.icn Middle School Students Entering the Mainstream. 
Shapiro, Joel F,, 1993: Practicum Report, Nova University, 
Ed.D, Program m Child and Youth Studies. Ccmmunicarion 
Disorders/Gifted-Handicapped/ Self -Esteem/ Social Skills 

This practicum was aesigned to employ a systematic series of 
activities to assist special education middle school students 
in making successful transitions from special classes into 
regular classes. Students were identified as either Gifted- 
Handicapped or Communication-disordered. Many students had 
appeared academically ready to succeed m specific mainstream 
classes but had not developed friendships or coped 
successfully with the increased demands for independence and 
compliance m the regular education classes. 

The writer administered pre- and pcst-interventicn 
questionnaires to srudenTis, teachers and parents. These 
described the students' social behaviors in school and at 
home. He instituted weekly class meetings in which general 
social skills issues wero discussed, role playing techniques 
were used and specific social sKills were taught. He offered 
parents the opportunity to meet and sent home articles 
recarding so'^ial skills development. He increased 
::cmmunicat ion between teachers and other school personnel. 

The resu-Lt of the practicum was that a large majority of the 
students developed new, age-appropriate social skills. They 
nade new friencs both m their special classes and m the 
.Tiainstream . School staff increased their contacts with one 
another. Teachers and parents reoortea that students had 
developed better social skills in school and at home. 
Suspensions for inappropriate social behaviors m school 
dropped substantially. Finally, the students' self-esteem 
grew as they found that they were capable of -engaging in 
appropriate oehaviors in mainstream classes. 
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will not charce for thiL; 'iissemination except t:o cover the 
'os^s t micro: icninq , hanalmq, and mailing of the 
narer lalt:- . ."^^2 , V/'r* 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Desc ription _o_f __W o rk _ 3e t _t i n c[ _ a nd_. C o mmu iU t y 
The writer's work setting is a public school agency. 
This agency was originally created by the state legislature 
in the L940's to provide special education services to 
students with low-incidence handicaoping conditions m ^mall 
school districts. The primary purpose was for these small 
districts to pool tiheir resources m order to render quality 
services to their handicapped students at realistic costs. 

The agency's present function has evolved since that 
time to providing expertise and personnel m "/aticus 
educational spheres . These include sucn diverse areas as 
special and vocational education, educational :ecnnolcgy, and 
budgeting, purchasing and negotiating services. The agency 
provides ail these services on a contract basis to small 
school districts which do not have the funds or personnel :o 
develop these resources themselves. The agency offers these 
::er vices t eignteen school cistr icts over a two~::ounty area 
:n :jUDurb of a nia^'Or American city. 

In keepina with the nation-wide trend towara 
•namstr eamma :-?pecial education students and educating them 
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m tne least, restrictive setting, the agency has increasingly 
rented classrooms in local school buildings withm that two- 
ccun^y region and populated them with students formerly 
served in its own schools on its own campuses. Whereas -t 
once educated as many as 400 students m its own separate 
facilities, it now retains only about iOO of the most 
severely impaired students in these facilities. The 
remainder of the 700 special education students are now 
educated in local school buildings. 

The process by which a student is referred to :he 
special education arm of trie agency is uniform throughout the 
two-county area. Once a student is identified by his/her 
local Committee on Special Education (CSE).as having a 
legally- handicapping condition, a decision is nade either zo 
keep the student m one ot the C3E ' 3 own classes in the 
child's home scnooi aistrict or to send that student to one 
:f -ihe agency classes, Should the CSE decide that the 
writer's agency has a better placement, zhe child is referred 
:.o .t. Thus, It is quite prooable that a student sent to one 
of the agency's classes will be sent :o a school district 
which IS not the stuaent's home district. It is highly 
unlikely, therefore, that that student will initially know 
any of the students either in his/her c^ass or m the ^school. 

The student :,opuiation o: the agency is comprised of 
children who represent every diaonostic category cf 
handicapping ccnditions currently listed by Che U,o. 
jepartment of Education, Their socioeconomic backgrounds 
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range from wealthy to homeless; they come frcm rural, 
suburban and urban environments. They are served by the 
agency's nearly 400 employees whose expertise encompasses ai 
educational, clinical and administrative disciplines, 

Wr ij:er_lj5_ Work Setting and R ole 
The wrirer is a school psychologist who serves ::hree of 
the special education programs administered by the agency. 
These are the Communication Disorders program, the Gifted- 
HandL-rapped program and the Handicapped-Preschooler program. 

The Communication Disorders program serves school-age 
chi-dren who suffer aphasias and related language-based 
learning disorders. It comDines small classes with frequent 
speech/ language iherapy and individualized academic 
mstruczicn. The program is currently comprised of five 
classes averaging about eiaht students each. Ail are self- 
c^ontamed classes; children are -nainstreamed into both 
academic and non-academic regular classes as indicated on 
tneir : nciividualised Education Plans. 

The Gif ted-Handicaoped program serves school-age 
c^*ildren who demonstrate both intellectual gittedness and a 
handicapping condition. The latter is usually a learning 
disability, frequently combined with an emotional disorder. 
This program combines small-group instruction with 
oounse^mg. The program is currently compri3ed of six 
'•iji^ses eacn averaging approximately eight .students each. 
All \re ;5el f -'contained riasses; children are :nains creamed 
; nt 0 .icaaenuc and non- -^^caciemic classes as indicat'ird on their 
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Individualised Education Plans. 

The Handicapped-Preschooler program serves chiiiren 
ranging ^n age from 31X months zo rive years. They typically 
demonstraTie nanaicapping renditions ranging from milder 
jommunication delays to pervasive developmental disorders. 
The program combines ^mall-group instruction with language 
therapy and parental training. The program is currently 
comprised of twelve classes: depending upon -he severity and 
nature of the handicapping condition, class sizes range from 
SIX to twelve. None of these children are currently 
'r{ainstreamed into regular classes. 

The writer performs several related functions m ais 
rol.3 as school psycholocist with these programs. He counsels 
Btuden-s where .mandated :y the student's :SE , performs 
required psychological testing and consults with teachers and 
otiier professionals regarding benavioral and educational 
issues. He meets with parents to share assessment data as 
-.ecessary. He ^ttands CSS meetings m order to discuss 
oiacoment issues and yearly progress of the students, A 
portion of hiG consultation is related to the question cf 
wnen and wnether a student is ready to be mamstreamed . 
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CHAPTER II 
STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 

P rco le m_De s c r ij: 1 1 o n 

The problem was the inability of .-nany of the handicapped 
students in the writer's special education classes at the 
middle school level to be mainstreamed successfully. The 
students were deemed to nave the academic skills necessary to 
pass the courses in which they were placed, but they did not 
.rossess or employ the social skills necessary :o -succeed m 
those classes. The problem was seen as most acute at the 
:ni::dle school level. The younger children were ::icre 
aaaptable to the relatively few available :nainstreaminc 
cppor tunit les (e.g., music> art. library, physical 
eaucation;. The older students were enrolled m vocational 
programs, leaving little cime for mamstreammg and its 
concomitant social difficulties . 

Federal and State regulations clearly :Tiandate that esch 
handicapped cnild m a soecial education setting be eaucateci 
wnerever possible with nonhandicapped children, that is. 
.-namst reamed . The problem of mamstreammg stud^ancs who have 
poor social skills had rroliferatea throughout the writer's 
programs :n recent "ears . because , increasingly , children who 
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have more severely aandicapping conditions had been returned 
to special classes m puolic schools. These children had 
formerly oeen educated m the agency's separate special 
education facilities where mainstreammg was impossible. 
While mainstreammg was a goal for all of the agency's 
students . .nany , especially at the middle school level * had 
been found to lack sufficient social skills to interact 
successfully in classes with their nonhandicapped peers. 

In brief, many of the students in the writer's middle 
sCxhool special education classes did not possess or 
demonstrate sufficient social skill development to be able to 
interact productively in ^heir special education classes or 
to enter and maintain satisfactory standing m mainstream 
classes . 

Problejrt .Documentation 
Evidence supporting tne existence of *"he problem was 
provided by several sources. These included observations and 
in^erv lews . 

The first line of evidence supporting the existence ot 
*-he problem came from the writer's observations of students. 
These observations were made during the spring of 1992 at 
teacr.ers' reauests. The teachers had found that many 
students were either failing their mainstream classes or 
were refusing to attend them. The writer observed the 
students m r.neir regular nainstream classes, their special 
-education classes, m the cafeteria and on the playground. 
He observed that nanv of the students in question displayed 
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poor attitudes and behaviors toward their peers and sometimes 
their teachers as well. They often failed to interact with 
their peers at all or else responded with silence, 
inappropriate or aggressive replies when approached. They 
frequently sat alone or with one another in the cafeteria or, 
m several cases, insisted on eating m the classroom. 

The second line of evidence supporting the existence of 
the problem came from interviews with parents cf the 
children. These yielded nhe information that the children m 
question usually had few friends at home or in the 
neighborhood. Parents freouently stated that their children 
did net have the skills "o make or keep friends and tnat 
their children were awkward m social situations. They 
frequently reported tnat the children's serial skill def:.cit3 
were significant causes -?f family difficulties is well. Few 
of *:he children were reported as having friends m the 
jrommuniry; rather, they had a few acquaintances, spent their 
time watching television, playing solitary video games or 
else playmq with much younger children. 

Another line of evidence supportina the existence of the 
problem was provided by interviews with the supervisor of the 
special education program and the program's teachers. These 
interviews indicated that many of the children were lacking 
.n scciai. skill development beyond that which mignt oe 
excecte-t nonhandicapped students of iTiiddie school age. 
rhic ietii'it hindered their aoility to be successfully 
iMi:.sr re:^ined . The .nipprvi::.or reported that much :f her time 
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was spent disciplining students who exhibited poor social 
judgment and behavior, both m the mainstream and special 
education settings. Special class teachers similarly 
reported' that their ability to teach was hampered by 
classroom friction engencered by seemingly thoughtless 
student comments and behaviors . 

Another line of evidence supporting the existence of the 
prcblem was provided by interviews with many cf the students 
themselves. They indicated that they were fearful of peer 
rejection and did not know how to act in ways which will 
bring them approbation and acceptance from peers. They did 
not feel comoetent to work with the lonhandicapped students 
or to compete successfully with them. They disagreed with 
the judgments of their teachers, who had prepared :hem 
academically to enter the mainstream classes. They were 
acutely aware of whan they perceived to be iheir inferior 
status m school, but the\' failed to see that their own 
behaviors playec a determining role in creating any genuine 
r^^ection they might face from their mainstream peers. 

C a u sat 1 y e_. Ana 1 y s is 
Several specific causes appeared to lie at the root of 
the problem. These were students' lack of exposure to 
appropriate social interactions, poor self esteem, the 
inherent difficulties engendered by their handicapping 
conciticns ma poor corr.municat ion between special and regular 
class teacners. 
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The first specific cause of the problem was the 
students' historical lack of exposure to age-appropriate 
social behaviors. Many of them began -heir educational 
careers m special education programs or were placed in them 
at an early poin- m their academic lives; thus, they did not 
have the opportunity for successful modeling of appropriate 
behaviors . 

Additionally, the poor self esteem which is 
charac::erist ic of r.any of special education students appeared 
to have prevented them from attempting to make and keep 
friends. They were reluctant to extend themselves to other 
students, fearing rejection v^r ridicule; nany knew or 
believed that they did not possess the social skills to 
initiate or maintain friencships. Their reluctance to 
mteroic:: appropriately was perceived as hostility or 
aloofness i:y their mainstream peers, who then reacted 
acccrcingly . 

The handicapping conditions affecLing the students also 
contributed to the difficulty they encountered in developing 
positive social relations. Many young teenage students, 
regardless of educational class placement or the existence of 
a handicaopmg condition, find themselves isolated and unable 
to communicate effectively with peers, teachers or families. 
Those with educational handicaps, such as those participating 
m the present practicum. are additionally disadvantaged. 
All or tho .-students m the practicum nad been diagnosed as 
having .h communication disorder, an emotional disorder and/or 
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a learning disaDiIity. They therefore experranced even more 
difficulty estabiisning positive social relationships with 
peers. Their inability to communicate effectively and 
smoothly prevented them from developing xriendship:S with 
nonhandicapped peers. Their embarrassment ever their 
handicapping condition was also a complicating factor. 

Finally, poor communication between the special and 
regular class educators preventea the special education 
teachers from knowing what social skills their students 
needed in order to succeed m the mainstream. There were no 
scneduled meetings between these two groups of teachers in 
which they could snare such information and discuss ways to 
roster positive social relations. 

Re la t ions. lip. _ Df ".he Proolem to the Literature 
Many professionals have studied and written extensively 
about tne problem of deficient social skill development m 
special education middle school children. Gresham ;v Elliott 
(1990) define sociai skills as "... learned behaviors that 
enable a person tc interact effectively with others and to 
avoid socially unacceptable responses". Andersen et al 
•1988) note that, despite social difficulties they may face, 
ma inr>treaming of special education children wherever possioie 
is a nandate of law and is m the interest of oenefittmg 
society . 

While *:he concept ot '^ncouraqing mamstreammsi ;s a 
iJLV'^n m rhe field of special education, .sabornie ^ Eeard 
•1990) L'md tl:at ir.anv lisaoied 5tur:enns do not oocntaneousiy 
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exhibit appropriate social skills. Shumaker et al (1982) 
found that learning disabled secondary students were less 
socially skilled than were their nonhandicapped peers; they 
performed m manners similar to other at-risk ::hildren, such 
as ^.hose who had been convicted of acts of juvenile 
delinquency. It is of interest here chat Johnson et ai 
il934) note that where students lack appropriate social 
skills, teachers are more apt to experience "ob 
dissatisfaction. It is evident in this context that the 
students' lack of social skills are detri.nental not only to 
the.Tiselves but to the entire educational at.nosphere . 

Sabornie & Kaufiman (1985, 1986) note that many special 
education adolescents suffer from low social status among 
mainstream peers. ::e-lin \ Murtaugh (1938) report ::hat such 
?h-ldren have fewer friends than nonhandicapped peers, while 
Gresnam 1931) shows that even where special classes may 
alleviate learning problems, students with social problems 
^re often net .successfully integrated into regular classes, 
Gresham (1982) reports that handicapped children interact 
less oiten, less successfully and less positively with non- 
handicapped children than do nonhandicapped children with 
each other. 

In ^ meta-analysis of the literature on social skills 
and learning disabilities, Swanson & Malone il992) show 
unequivocally that learnina disabled children are less liked 
ana are more likely to be re-iected by others than 
aorh.uKi Lcaoped L-^arners. There .ire longterm - -onsequences to 
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such rejection; social maladjustment is often a precursor of 
lifelong social and mental health maladjustment (Sabornie & 
Thomas ; 1985). 

The professional literature describes several diverse 
causes ot poor social skills development in handicapped 
children. Bryan (1991) reports that children with learning 
disabilities "...differ from achieving children in their 
attitudes toward themselves and others' attitudes toward 
them". He indicates that zhe low self esteem of these 
children impedes their ability to interact appropriately, 
Greshan (1986) feels that the children simply often do not 
possess the requisite skills to interact appropriately, while 
Perlmutter (1986) believes that the students sometimes do 
indeed have zhe skills but lack the motivation to employ 
them, Andersen et al (1988) indicate that prejudice and 
negative attitudes in both the mainstream children and the 
special class children may play a role in handicapped 
students' inability to adjust satisfactorily socially m the 
mainstream . 

^ven when taught proper sociai skills, as noted by 
Perlmutter (1986), sometimes handicapped students fail to 
demonstrate them in appropriate settings. This may be due 
-o any of several factors, These factors include failure to 
teach social skills that are likelv to be reinforced by non- 
handicapped peers 'McConneil, 1987) and failure to teach the 
skills m a .setting where they will be used often and 
.spontaneously ;:y zhe handicapped children (Simpson. i987 ). 
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Miiich> McAntincn, ..i Harris ^992) show that a child who 
has been given a negative label, such as learnina disabled, 
is likely to db .legativeiy viewed by peers and treated 
poorly. The child perceives the poor treatir^ent and responds 
in Jcmd; "he peers see the response and, in :urn. treat the 
child with heightened disdain and reiection, thus 
perpetuating a vicious cycle. This findina expands ^nd 
amplifies ':hat ot Andersen et al (1988) whicn has been noted 
above . 

Many middle school age children, handicapped and 
nonhandicapped , -experience a dramatic loss cf self esteem as 
they pass through the beginning cf adolescence. 3cdy 
changes, chances m responsibilities, increasing reparation 
frcni family, cnances m :riendship patterns, nora^ :ud'7ment 
issues and numerous other factors contribute to this decline 
in self-reqard. Low self esteem is known to create social 
isolation :n children ana is a factor contributory to 
:uvenile delinquency (Fiscner i Lazerson, 1984). Chi.^uren 
who have genuine deficits such as learning disabilities tend 
to have poorer self esteem than nonhandicapped children. 
These factors combine to increase the :50Cial -solation and 
deficient .social skills found m many students m special 
classes \ Chapman , 198'/ ) . 

Gresham (199::) reports that \t is likely that 
iieur clonic a 1 < ie r ic i : s ^ wnicn ire presumed '.o underlie 
learning niL;aoi.liti^s ) ir^ not the cause ot a learninci 
disaoleo ••'hil.l':^ di * f :.cuit les with ^ociai runctioninq. 

^0 
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Rather, the occurrence of learning disabilities and social 
skill deficits m the same child is apparently due, m his 
view, essentially to correlational effects. That is, social 
and academic dysfunctions ire often seen togetner m the same 
cnild. bui. there is no causal reason for this occurrence, 
Gresham '1992) feels that social deficits are as amenable to 
educational intervention as are academic deficits, Elliott S< 
Gresham (1991) have develop a system of social skills 
evaluation and training based on these findings. 

A polar opposite position is advanced by Rourke 8c ?uerst 
(1992) regarding the etiology of social dysfunction m 
learning disabled children. They cite research which 
suggests that damage to the rignt hemispht.re of "he oram is 
causally connected ::o poor social skill development. They 
agree tnat not every learning disabled child will demonstrate 
such a ieticienoy. but they feel that tnis is cue tc zhe fact 
chat the term "learning disability" covers so ^anv different 
children. That is, one of the nany types of learning 
disabled children has a neurologically-based learning 
disorder combined with a neurologically-based social 
interaction disorder. 
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CHAPTER III 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

Goal s ...and_,Exp_ecr.at ions 

The toUowing goals and expectations were projected for 
the practicum: 

The goal of the practicum was for the students in the 
v/riter's two middle school special education classes, a 
Gifted-Handicapped -lass and a Communication Disorders class, 
to develop and tamtam effective social skills which would 
assist them m succeeding m mainstream classes and the 
comiTiUiii ty . 

E >:^^ e c t e d. u t c o m e s 
The first outcome expected of this practicum was that 
the students m the two middle school special education 
classes would demonstrate an increased knowledge of 
appropriate social skills and behaviors. 

The second outcome expected of this practicum was that 
the students in -.he two middle school special education 
classes would aemonstrate an -ncrease :.n appropriate, 
pr:scciHl behaviors with their special class peers and with 
-he students in their mainstream classes. 

The t.iird <DUtcome of this practi::um was :hac the 
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children in the ".wo special education middle school classes 
would demonstrate a decrease in the number of inappropriate 
social behaviors m school requiring disciplinary action. 

The fourth outcome of this practicum was that the 
children m the two special educat ion middle school classes 
would remonstrate an increase in interacting appropriately 
with family nembers and peers m the ccmmunity. 

Measurement of Outcpmes 
The first outcome of the practicum was zhat the students 
would demonstrate an increased knowledae of appropriate 
'.social skills and benaviors. This outcome was measured by 
administering Gresnam & IHlliott's Social Skills Rating System 
(1990) to each student prior to and following the 
intervention and not ma the aifferences m .scores. 

The second outcome of tne practicuni was tiiat the 
students would demonstrate an increase m appropriate, 
prosociai ;:enavicrs with their special class peers and with 
the students m their .Tamst rea:Ti classes. This outcome was 
measur 3c by r.ocinq whether each student haa developed at 
Least one new friendsnio m his/her special class and m each 
. f his/her mainstream classes by the end of the practicum. 

The third outcome of the practicum was that the students 
would demonstrate a decrease m the number of inappropriate 
■orial behaviors m scnool. This was measured by 
:.nt erviewinq tne scncoi's dean of discipline, the guidance 
'oiinseior \nd the students' mainstream and special education 
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teachers at the end oi the practicum. 

The fourth outcome was that the students would 
demonstrate an increase m prosccial benaviors with peers at 
home and m the community. This outcome was measured by 
interviewing the students' parents 3.t the end of ':he 
practicum . 

Mecnani3m__f or ._Recording_.JJnexpected Events 
A log of the practicum was kept in order to record 
unexpected -events. Additionally, notes were kept of the 
aieetmgs and phone calls the writer had with various 
individuals, including students, teachers, clinicians, 
administrative personnel and parents. 

Description of Plans .for .Anaiy::;ing Res^uijts 
The results or ihe practicum were analyzed by crea'ir.g 
charts describing the progress m the development of specific 
social skills naae :-^y eacn of zhe students over the course of 
the practicum. The charts delineate separately the social 
skillo cams made m various behavioral areas m the 
students' special classes and at home. These cnarts are 
-ncluded m zhe _"urrenr report see Appendix A), Informal 
records were kept -,n the writer's logbook of meetings held 
with teachers, clinicians, administrators and parents m 
order to maintain 5 running record of materials used, 
activities and techniques employed m the training sessions, 
problems '=;nccuntered , ideas ^ieveioced, and so on. Examples 
o: materials used wiih zhe students to develop rheir social 
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sKiiis 'rxe iTiCiudea m the present repcrL (see Aopendi:': B), 
and a more detailed description of the activities and 
techniques emploved in the sessions is presen::ed m "hapter 
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CHAPTER :V 
SOLUTION STRATEGY 

Discus3_ion_ ^nc Evalua-ion of -Possible Soiuticns 
The prcblem addressed ir this pracricum was that 
students .n two -^^peciai education middle school classes 
served by ihe writer iid not possess or e^.'^loy appropriate 
30cia- .-kills. This resulted m tneir iax-LUre to succeed m 
«nainstream classes. Additionally, it impaired their 
fun'Jticnmg m the soecial classes, and it impacted 
negatively on their abiliry 10 interact appropriately ?.t home 
ard in cr.e 7orr.munif^ . 

Golistem & Per.zz -1984^ report ihar tne or aponderance 
o: the earlier literature wnicn dealt with treatment of 
vocial s<ill3 deiiciis in chil::ren sucgesced that the 
solution liy m tne application of one of three types of 
eoiura-iicma.. and/or psychological treatments : psychoanalytic , 
humanistic or behavior moai f icat ion . They observed that 
children wer3 of*:en considered nore patient:; with an illnes.? 
than clients :)r consumers wno simply lacked certain 
behavioral skillL-;. :n more recent times, however, •'r:iinin'4 
programs iiave been iavelooea which have been found to 
visef ul m -leve Lop ma social and behaviorr-l .skills , 
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Solutions to the problem of vjea.ir.q witn inadequai:e 
social akiils in handicapped children now abound in modern 
psychological and educational literature. Some concentrate 
on the building or self esteem (e.g., McDaniei & Bielen. 
t990 ; others target decreasma anxiety in the children 
(e.g., Roome Romnev, 1985; Poirier, 1991); still others 
focus on developing specific social skills (e.g., Elliott & 
Gresham il99l;. While approaches v^ry, ail <igree that there 
IS one overriding solution to the problem. That solution is 
to teach directly, m a cognitive/ developmental, 
step-by-step manner, the prosocial skills needed by the 
children . 

Prosocial skills can indeed be laugnt to special ciass 
-hilaren. Nelson •1988; points out that various social 
sKills training programs are being implemented as paL*t of the 
rurriculum of many programs for ;nildly handicapped children. 
Andersen et al (1988) note that cooperative learning 
strategies can oe successful in teaching handicapped children 
prosocial 3<ills -.nd vorks especially 'vgiI wit:i structured 
social skills training programs. Numerous social skills 
tr^.ini.ig programs .ia-'e ;:e6n sub-^ected to validation studies. 
These include programs orfered by Goldstein .1938), Elliott & 
Gresham I '.991), Leno:< et ai (1990 ), Lions-Quest (1988). 
Senaerowttz (1989). i\nd Walker et -.1 (1983, :.9&8). 

Programs whicn :ea?n 5cciai -^ki-ls viot only t9ach the 
l:asi'! behaviors necessar^; for creating positive social 
.iiterict ions , they "^issist m developma children's sei:- 
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est^eem. a critical ::omponent needed for success m social 
interactions. Harter ^1932) has noted that nany handicapped 
children perceive their specia^ class as a haven and do not 
wan- *:o leave it; :f, however, -hey are able 10 deal '^ith the 
social rressures r^ngendered by presense m the mainstream, 
they we less anxious about entering it. Additionally, 
Poirier 11991) has observed that students feel less anxious 
And rnore competent when they know wnat social behaviors are 
expected of them. Therefore, it is especially important to 
help handicapped students develop better self esteem m order 
to assist them m learning that they can in fact ad]ust 
socially to tne mainstream setting. 

Different social rkiils "raining progra:T!s enpnasize 
■•'.ifferent aspects of social functioning and *'arget different 
populations. The Preoare ':urriculum Goldstein, 1983), for 
e.xample, ::ontair.s i large amount of material :cr working with 
unsocial ized/conduct disordered children. \s iuch, it was 
not ::onsidered appropriate for adoption for use with the 
wr:.ter'> population, although -^ome of its materials were 
applicaole . 

The ACCESS curriculum 'Walker et al, 1938) emohasizes 
asmg role play in deveiooina better social skills and has an 
"icco npany mg ^.^tudent workbook . 1 1 can be usee with 
::iGivicual3 :)r large ^rcur^s, althouch it is recom.nended :cr 
•.se wi'h Dmai.l groups. It is oe usea laiiy r :r iLou: one 
h<"ur :er lay :cr "wo to four months ana is iesigne-d tor ise 
>. 1 .'Uld " y ::andic?ppea idclescent^- . 
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The Lenox et al ■ ) PICADA curriculum is a 
comprehensive one wnich assists students m learning the 
dangers cf substance abuse and how to resist it. The program 
13 TTeared from elementary school tnrough middle school ages 
•^nd IS separated into arace levels. The program appears to 
have good lessons anc curricular material. It is l.imiteG m 
that It concentrates solely on substance abuse prevent ion and 
was therefore not considered to be appropriate for sole use 
:.n the current practicum* 

The LionsrQuest program '1988) concentrates on exploring 
various social situations using 95 structured, sequentially 
levelopmental ^esson plans; it is resigned to be used ;.:y 
prof essicna^-s whc are first trained in the ase of the program 
by the L icr.s-iJueist Freer ^m. Technical assistance 13 
available tnrc^ucn i -.cll-rree ':e„ephone line. A parent 
involvement comoonent is par" ot the program, as is z unit cn 
i.Tiprcving family -/elat lonsnips . The prcgram can be divided 
into nini-unitii, semester courses and multi-year courses. 

The Life Planning Education program (1989' has been 
recently uevelcpec with a strong component on AIDS education 
and positive coinmunity involvement. It contains a useful 
section cn developing better methods of interpersonal 
communication. It uses a structured, sequential, lesson-plan 
approacn. It is availaole m loose-leaf form, allowing parts 
" 1 be cooled ^s leeded for instruction . homework , 
:'rpsent?.t ion to ^?arents. ^ni sc cn. 

iresnam v Elliott' • (1>9C) Soci.U Skiilii* Rat i.ig Syst am 
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(S-oRS) co.Tibi.ies a strong emphaz±s on eva:.ua::ing the social 
s.^ills of each child wich building individualised 
mtervent is^ns for that chi-d. The strength of this system is 
i-s ability to diagnose and then target inappropriaTie 
^vGnaviors for intervention: it is also very useful '..n 
identiiymg areas in whicn ^_he child has ncz yet developed 
.social competence and age-apprcpr late behaviors. The racing 
system .Hrrl^'es at numerical summaries of each child':? 
■srrengrhs and needs: parents and teachers are interviewed m 
order to arrive at these summaries, whicn give a complete 
picture of the child. A separate book by Elliott i -jresham 
"1991' .ietails additional nerhods and provides lesson plans 
for developing ipprooriate sociai skills m children of 
various anes , needs anc Hi:iliti^?s. 

Descriot.ipn and Just i f icat lor. for 5pi_ut icn Selected 
It L.i arparent frop :ne discussion above :hat there are 
numerous ^pproacnes to wcrkmc with rhiidren wnc exnibit 
vavior.s -ypes of Vei LCits :n 3o::ial skills level moment . 
Tliese Approacnes .ent tnemselves m combination to a 
conp^eaens ive ^soiution the sociai. sKills prooiems faced by 
"he cnildren m the '.'riter's classes, 

iach student m the writer ' s two middle school spec lal 
•-duration -.^lasses was :irst evaiuat'-^d usma ^he Jre^sham v 
ZIIl^. zz 1^90^ ^cciai likills Ratina System i SSl^S i . rii:.s 
orT^es-; _nv">lved inter'/ lewmc ail ^ he ':'hii .:ren, -.heir 
eH'V'iers -and their oarents. The L^vaiuati- n y:eidt':d 
. ,1 o r-r 0 1 1 ^-3 ::f -^ac^i "rn . ^ ' * c " 1 1 a k : 11 . ■ c r en :u : .s and 
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needs. Once this profile was develcped, intervention 
strategies were developed for each student. The strategies 
deve-ooed drew not only from Gresham & Elliott s i 1990 ) ana 
Zllioct y jreshain's ■L'::}^!) wor:<, :ut from otner relevant 
.i::ii£ as descrioeci aoove; no single unit so described was 
seen '\s ineetma the individual needs of a^l the children m 
the writer's classes. Hence the need for a program which 
conriDinea vnrious aspects or several units. 

The '.ntervent ion program was a collaborative effort 
whicn involved the writer, parents, special and regular 
education teacners, counselors and other personnel who 
-.nteractea with ihe stuaen-.s. \ wee.^l" small-aroup scciai 
-•kills 'raining program which irew items and activities from 
:he procrH.'ns iescriht^d ^.cove was Treated :or the stucents. 
The new program materials were selected and developed, 
oased 0:1 rhe children':^ SSRS scores and mtsrviews with 
-elevant personnel , The new program was administered by ::he 
counselors ''either a social wor.^er or a psychologist), 
inciuamg tne writer, in weeklv meetings. Additionally, the 
' lass ' ■? speecn/ language pathologist developed lesson plans to 
"oincice and be integrated with the units, as did the reading 
teacher . 

"he '?ri*:er ret with the two special education teachers 
\n<[ ^he '*wo "lass counselors on 1 weekly basis -n order "o 
"<v:)r^i L.r.it e ^nd :iirect thair work, Ke .il.;-io scnedu^eci meetin'is 
M*: I - eouiar oasis witn ;^arent.: <ind mainstream teacherr^ m 
.T'itu- 'r 'Tain :heir mru: . to iiscuss the •-hildren ' r> nrogrest; 
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through '■ne units and to oifer information wnich would be 
helptul m increasing the children's prosociai behaviors. 

The writer met with the state curriculum representative 
:r. his ..:ountv. She provided materials and stair training 
whicn were used 'lo auginenr the socia- skills training 
prcgran. 5he haa extensive experience m working with 
leachers to prevent substance abuse by increasing children's 
repertoires of refusal skills. Sucn skills are seen by many 
practitioners as vital for children with low self esteem to 
possess m order to prevent them from accepting orfers of 
illegal ^suostances . These skij.ls were seen as important for 
' r.e practi':*um m r.hat they nelred the students to develop 
Treater ^reif esteem and zhe anility to deal more effectively 
w.-t.! ;iang-5r.5 m the 5cciai environment. 

The combination or creating mcividualized social ifkili 
.^eve-.eoment plans, ir.tecratma these oians witn 'cne s::5ecial 
ana regular •education teachers and coordinating the plans 
witn Barents '>^as seen as a powerful means of developing 
orcsocial benaviors for the writer's speciax education 
students. As these benaviors ae^'elcped, rhe s::udent3 
exoerienced 'greater success :n Their mainstream classes, 
wnich, as described aoove, was '.he focus -rf the cracticum. 

<' il-rndir Plan 

Ih- '"I'lP '. Lr. e ' or ir.r'i'r^mpnr at 1 : n o: "h^' pra-'*** irur,, -S 
• :'es^»n t ••■»a m it3 entire:? •:eiOw, 
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^cntn one 

Week L - Week ^ : The writer cieveicped a chari o: 
everv student ' s social skills =ind 
cet ici wS m ::he two spec lal eaucat ion 
'•:'ias3es invol.ved m the practicum. He 
interviewed all students, their parents, 
their special c lass teachers , counselors 
:ind reaular class .teachers. He 
administered the 5SRS to each ^student, 
parent and special class teacher . The 
coinbination of the interviews and 
acministration of the SSRS perimtted a 
ronprehensive picture of each stuaent's 
str^ncths anc needs tc be developed so that 
an intervention oian could subsequent ly be 
deviseci. This information is :^umniari2ed 
crarDnically < see Apoendix A). The process 
took apprcxi.-nately 20-(hours . 

r 

Month ^wo ■ 

Week - - Week 2: The writer selected .social skills 
trainma nfiaterials for the training 
program, based on the strengths and .leeds 
of the students which were identifiec anc 
arnohen :n Month One. The nat^^riais were 
selectea ir. neer mg;; compr i sed ol *: he 
writer rne soeech **heripi5t. ".he lecAmq 
^^ach^r ^n'i he ^wr ''ounse-ors and two 
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special -education teachers whc regularly 
work with the students, Any social skills 
^oals mandated in the students' 
Individu iiized Education Flans were also 
mccrporared into ::ie training program. 
7his procBss .nsured that *:hese materials 
could subsequently be introduced in weekly 
aroup counseling and msTiruction fsessions 
which would meet the identified needs of 
-^ach studenr, . The writer met wizh tnese 
staff members m order to select tne 
materials from those identified earlier m 
the present chapter. The materials were 
?.vailaole -.t these meetmcs :or discussion 
and inuspection oy the professionals 
mvo i\'ec . The selection process took 
■HpproximaTi^iy ■? totsi of ten hours, 
■'eek 3 - The writer and counselors men with :he 
state rurriculum trainer in order to 
incorporate ler -exoert ise in dru abuse 
prevent: ion -.nnd self esteem enhancement into 
the intervention plans. This a.eeting icok 
three lour s . 

Veek 4 - The writer :net wLth "he SLuaents m ciass 
croups lo exDiam the program md tne 
involvement ct t neir counselors . oa rents 
and t eacners , The sp-'^cial ecucat icn 
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ceacr.ers and tne counselors /ere present ai. 
chese meetings whi::h tooK one class period 
(45 minutes) each. / 
Months. v.5"-r^^ tnrouch seven 

Week i - The students m each ihe two ^"lasses 

.net m a qroup : or one oer lod weekly with 
the writer ana their recu^ar ^^roup 
counselor : as noted, eitner a social wor;-:er 
or a psychologist). They presented the 
trainma materials developed in the iirst 
three weeks of Mcntn Two. ;\ddit icnaii'' , 
the writer met with eacn foecia^ education 
teacher and the counselor tor that class. 
In these two meetmqs, eacn lastina for one 
.■i5 minute oer icd / he d*" scussed 
impie.Tientation of the training jircgram and 
:Led discussions as to new to address any 
problems with the stuaents rhra :Jtaff were 
encountering. The writer niao planned to 
meet weekly ^/itn the regular education 
teachers m a group tor one period. Here, 
he olanned to lead a discussion concerning 
any social skills problems the stu-ients 
were encounter ing in their classes . 
cchedulmg difficulties witn these ':eachers 
prevented reaular group r.eet mqr; t rom 
takma place. Therefore, the wriier 
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arranged for zhe speciai. -^ducaLion teachers 
zo meet with the regular education teachers 
consistently ^nc, to discuss "r^heir students' 
progress » They then shared the results of 
^ncse neetmgs with the writer, ^ho, in 
rurn, responded with relevant information 
to the regular class teachers. This 
process served to 'combine the knowledge and 
skills all the professionals possessed on 
benali of the students ind ".o increase the 
f 3ct ive communication between them . 

'•/eef^ 2 - Th-3 writsr Tiet tor on^ riass period witn 
each of the special education " eachers . 
roilowmg the format and *:>urpose out.ine<i 
ibcve. Additionally, the writer also met 
wit.i the students and :heir counselors m 
group sessions .luring wnuh he :o-led the 
social skills training ^orogram scheduled 
tor that day . 

WeeK 3 - The writer nnet with the special eaucation 
teachers for one class period. He 
continued to address the same goals with 
the .-special edu::at icn :eacners as described 
above. He scheduled meetinas with the 
parents of the students m each class m 
groups r or m ^.dcit lonal weekly class 
perioc. At this meeting, he planned to 
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discuss the proqress and/or prooiems the 
students were experiencing at home . The 
vast majority ot parents were reiuctant to 
meet regularly . and the writer therefore 
scneduied teiepnone neetmas instead and 
added i written parent-information 
component to the practicum. This component 
detailed each student's strengths and 
needs, as seen by the teacher, parent and 
student (see Appendix C). The writer also 
sent home articles of general interest 
desianed to assist parents in developing 
better social skills in their children (see 
Appendix D). During meetings with staff, 
tne writer detailed to them concerns 
expres sed by the oa rents when they spoke 
with him m person or by phone, 
^^'eek 4 - The writer met with the students :ind tneir 
counselors m "lass groups. Eacn meeting 
was he id for one class period . He 
pert ormed functions with che teachers 
similar to those listed above. He 
addressed direct iy at this nieet ing any 
dif f icult les tne students were having with 
imp iemeni: mq the Lrainmg program. He also 
net iieparateiy witn each special education 
r.eacr.er to continue to discuss 
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impiemenration of rne "raining prograir.. 

Month . eight 

Week 1 - Week 3: The writer nez '-^ich the special 
educaLion and regular education teachers 
and completed final interviews wmh cheji. 

\^eeK 4 - The writer spoke with the parents and 
completed r mal mterv lews with them . 
The resul::s of the practicum were ihen 
compiled into the present document . 

ReporjL of Action Taken 
The ::racticum pian was followed as described m the 
L* :lenaar Plan *^lucidated above. As noted there, two changes 
>:ere -nace luring "he impiementation process. The first or 
mese changes concerned the necessity for the writer to share 
responsibility for interacting wii;h tne mainstream teachers. 
The origma-L plan had callea for mm to meet monthly with 
- ;e>^e -eacners. As the practicum began m che third month of 
-he scnool year, however, their schedules had already been 
set m piace for the entire academic year. The writer was 
scheduled to be m the building one-ha±f cay per week, often 
when these teachers were unavailable. He therefore divided 
responsibility for meeting with tnem to discuss students ' 
neeus , responses to practicum materials, parental concerns, 

^na -^o yn . wi:h r he :wo grouo jounseiors and l:he two spacial 
^eauca t ion tear hero . He .^et weekly with each of the 

:c'..nsei .rr tnd -••T.:»e''-ia 1 education teachers, -tO that 
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communication was maintamea and ultimate responsibility for 
the implementation of the practicum remained with him. 

The second change concerned the low response rate from 
parents of the students in both special education classes. 
When the program was first announced, no parent: of the seven 
students in the Communication Disorders class attended an 
orientation meeting, while only four parents of the seven 
students in the Gifted-Handicapped class attended. The 
writer telephoned each parent who had not attended. He 
succeeded in obtaining a promise of cooperation from several 
parents, although most subsequently did nor in fact follow 
through. Those who declined outrignt cited distance from ::he 
school and competing obligations {work, small children at 
home and other family obligations) as reasons for not being 
.able to attend regular fneetings at the school. The writer 
sutsequentiy found that writing a personal note to each 
parent when a printed note was mailed home succeeded in 
neightening the parents' tendency to respond. He also sent 
articles of interest regarding methods for parents to use m 
developing prosocial behaviors at home (see Appendix D), 

As noted above, the weenily group sessions were amalgams 
of components of several commercially-available social skills 
:.rainina procirams, adapted to the unique needs of the 
students :n the writer's two special education classes. 
While :>everai of the students presented good general social 
skills development as measured bv the SSRS, the na]ority were 
.seen to have ^lifficultv with one or more of each of the ma]or 
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areas 'cooperation, assertiveness and/or seif -control ) . The 
general 'netnod of -r^peration, therefore, was to present an 
•exercise «'ies i-:?neci to snrenqrhen a oiven area and to allow the 
students to wor;< out solutions to the problems generated by 
mis exercise. otuaents known to have strengths in the area 
vere identified by the counselors and encouraged to present 
t;;eir approacn to that exercise. 

An example illustrates the process described above, 
^.n exercise from ':he Life Planning Education curriculum 
'.1989* is presented m ^.ppendix 3; it asks the student to 
3tare wi:^ir he/t-he likes ibout iiir./ herself, what the student 
vou:.d ^-nange, -/nat ^-he stuaent tninks the teacher lilies about 
.:im her ?.;ia •/nai 'he ^eacher things the student could 
m'^izc:^. The v;riter expanded :ne directions to allow 
rtudenf^: ic iraw pictures of their responses, as many are 
i-v«^r?lv learning-disabled. Representative responses from a 
3ti:dent in each :lass are presented. 

roll:>winq completion of this exercise, students snared 
"heir responses and suggestions. Sam (all names have been 
^iter-^d;, '^ho was rnted bv his ".eacher md himself as iackiftg 
in self-control on :he 3SFS questionnaires (see .Appendix A), 
was told by ^ fellow student to trv to :hink or a "perfect 
.^ent --nc^' "^eior-^ "ie spok'"-^ .^,i'/uc md then ro nake '^n okay sign 

'.'.rt h.e :eacher Know -.nat he ^reall/ 'leeded tc rommunicate 
-^^metr.ir.g wa: was reaav to do so. Ann was rol.i oy a feilow- 
•;tud=^r.t "-11.". -ne 'ou^-.; '.^e "'la.js .eacier ind have people 
ic -ep*- "..er ^et'er, ^niy she 'U.i .lo*". ic: .n a condescending 
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■i.inner '" stuck-up" ^ toward the others. Suggestions and 
hen^vior\I rhanges which arose from the sessions such as 
tiie:->e wf^re -liscussea with ^he regular md special class 
-e?.cner^. . They wer^^ tsuosequent ly 'jarrieo cut m the requ-iar 
:inu ipecial vlasses ::y tne students. 

Most -^f the :nateriais vised during the practicum do aot 
lend rhr?msea.ves ^.o pictoria. presentation. One popular 
e.xercise , for examoie , taken from the Lions-rjiuest ( 1988 ) 
prcgram, required students to recreate various emotions 
ncnveroaily. One student mimed/acted the emotion m front of 
the class, while his/her classmates were required to guess 
It. Foll:Dwing each presentation, 3tudenT:s discussed who m 
the scnool (teachers and fellow students) was likely to 
express this emotion in this manner and how best to react :o 
It. An unexpected benefit of tnis exercise was that many of 
the students were r.ot anle to accurately portray .nany common 
emotions. The exercise thus assistea them in understanding 
'.:cw they ?.ctuall'.' presented themselves to others rather than 
how ihev thought they presented themselves. 

\nother poculu* Lions-'^ues t ( 1989 » exercise was one 
reouiring the students tc '-rea^e "Booster"' and ''Killer" 
■;tHtements. A booster statement :.3 one which builds 
rrienasnip, wnereas i alL^i ^ at ^-^ment mnibits it. The 
'vriter wrtte *:n?r »"n ^h? ir 1 \r -tudpnt,- rave therr. tc '\i:r\. 
.-! o c : ■ t e L' t a : e n t r ^ : i r r i ' • m i ^ r c r i o n e c* n 1 1 i r e n v o r e a t e 
.w. i -y.^'r '^Sc: ; t he*' : e i C ' s t t .lev woul 1 i-')e perce ived .^'.s weak 
*: ttev T--*:')^ .L ; '-U': * r^Mr" . 'I'hose '"n: idren were 
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then aslced by the writer now ^.hey would feel if someone spoke 
each cf the statements to them. When they realized that -hey 
wouii li'.^e hearing these sr.ate.iien::s , they felt less 
:rireatened when .aaKing sucn booster statements -C other.5 ana 
?*_so ailcv/ed them tc identify " he positive and negative 
reelings such statements engender m their :?eers. As all or 
the students wanted to aeveiop more friendships, this 
exercise proved to be fin important one and was repeated 
•several times throughout the practicum* It was always 
followed by discussions of actual statements one might make 
:. t le/sp.e ^^lshed to meet -^r Jet to know another student m 
"he :lass o school better. 

Role r-iay exercises . appearing throuahout t he Life 
■■'anninn E::ucation (1939' ^nc Liens -i^Juest '1938) 'Curricula, 
vere ?x*:ensivel7 utiiizea througnou" "he pr ?.c:: icuiti . This 
tecnni'Tue en?.DleG nuaent^: "O -enearse and thereby master 
situations -/nich -^hev :ounc c:irticuit and/or unccmior ta^le , 
ana it emit tec therr zc practice "heir social '?ki-ls m a 
;a : e , support iv? atmosphere . It \iso ?.ssiste'.i them m 
7l :ir it^/ir.g -:or.e of their interests and values. For 'Example, 
an exercise from the Life Planning Education 1939) 
curriculum required students to describe where they thou:jht 
they wo'iid i^e :.n their lives m ten '/ears - i.e., hav*^ i 
f::!ini-y, work m given rield, rinish men S'rhooi, ana lo 
'^n • . \ [i:;c'Assicn was ^reneraced frorr; this exercise whith 

ir:t eci he otudents m f^eemc how t heir current cho ices ot 
i^ehavior tcul:l or BVent or assist them m achieving these 
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goals , 

It should be noted that each of the students m the two 
classes also received individual weekly counseling, as 
T^andated cn their lEPs. "ounseimg was provided by -wo of 
the group leaders. In r.any cases, the materials developed 
during the grouo sessions generated discussion m the 
individual sessions. Counselors were thus able to .support 
-.he development of appropriane social skills m tne 
individual as well as arcup settings. 
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CHAPTER V 

RESULTS, DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Results 

The proolem m the writer's special education seLtmg 
was that r.iddie school students were unable to be 
nnainstreamed successfully due to their deficiencies m social 
rikilliH. The students possessed sufficient academic skills to 
succeea m the riamstream, according to iheir teachers, but 
did not succeea for several reasons. They did not develop or 
■Tiamram adequate interpersonal relat ::onsnip:5 with peers, 
-.hey felt iGOu.atea when m the mainstream classes, and ihey 
haci poor social .ski 11.3 r/erall. 

The 30-uticn straLeay ^he wrirer devej^ooec aadressed tr.e 
iet iciencias noted above. He evaluated each student's 
current social 3.<ills development: by asking every student, 
teacher and parent to complene questionnaires on the topic. 
The questionnaires were completed by the beginning of the 
fourth ndonth of the school year at a time when friendship 
patterns had already been established ^n both the regular and 
special education classes. The results of the questionnaires 
:cnf irr.ea ".he wr i-.er ' s contention that the majority of the 
.itudenc:i lid not possess adequate social sKilis (.see AppendxM 
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A). He zhen developed a social skills training program ;^nich 
he adapted from a number of commercially~^/ailable social 
skills training programs, The new i^rogram was individualized 
to meet the needs of the f="Ludents in his classes; ::hese needs 
were idenzifiPi through "he use of the questionnaires. The 
program waii then implemented. The writer niei: weekly wi'h the 
students, their counselors and teachers. He maintained 
periodic written and verbal contact with mainstream T:eachers , 
the guidance counselor and parents.- 

The first outcome of the practicum is depicted m 
Appendix A, Most of the students in each of the two middle 
school classes demonstrated increased knowledge of 
appropriate sociai skills. They also reported ^.hat they haa 
increased *:heir level of appropriate social behaviors. In 
each 01 the classes, prior to r.he intervention, the majority 
of the ^students indicated from their responses on the 3SRS 
questionnaire ".hat they possessed inadequate knowledge of one 
or more co.Tipcnents of positive social SKill oehaviors. These 
.components mcluaed cooperation, assertion and self-control. 
The rspecial eciucation teachers concurred generally with the 
students' overa-1 assessments of tneir social skills 
knowledge and behaviors, as <.iia the students' parents. 

Specifically, in the Gif ted-Handicaoped class, following 
the intervention, all seven students demonstrated adequate 
^ncwleage of appropriate social skills , whereas prior to it , 
only two iid so. In the 'Communication Disorders class, 
:oi lowing *he er^/ent ion . six of the seven students 
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demonstrated adequate knowledge of appropriate social skills, 
whereas prior to it, only two did. The teacner in the 
Gifted-Handicapped class reported that following the 
intervention, five of the seven students demonstrated 
adequate social skills, whereas prior to the intervention, 
only two of the .seven students did. The -.eacher -n zhe 
Communication Disoraers class reported that following the 
intervention, siK of the seven students demonstrated adequate 
social skills, whereas prior to the - intervention , only four 
Dz the seven students did. Three of the four parents who 
returned questionnaires on their students m the 
CDiT.municat ion Disorders class reported that following the 
:.nterv9nt icn , 'iheir children demonstrated adequate social 
3kill3, whereas prior to the intervention, only two nad so 
reported. Ail siM parents who returned questionnaires on 
their students m .rie Gifted-Handicapped class reported that 
fc-.lowing the mtervantior. , ^heir children demonstrated 
idequate social skills, wnereas prior tc the intervention, 
'^ziiy ^aree had so reported. 

The second outcome of the practicum was tha-c the 
students m both classes demonstrated an increase in 
^.ppropr late , prosociai benaviors with their special class 
peers and with the students m their mainstream classes (see 
Appendix Z). This outcome was [neasured by noting the number 
of new friendsniDS each student developed m his. her special 
class ana in each n[iainstream class. Students and their 
'leacners were mtarvieweci 10 ascertain znis tincing. rricr 
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-0 the intervention, only two of the seven Gif -ed-Handicapped 
studen-s had friends m their own class; following the 
intervention, ail seven had developed at least one m-class 
friendship. In the Communication Disorders class, prior to 
tne intervention, dh-y three of the seven students had 
friends m their own class; following the intervention, si;: 
of the seven had developed at least one m-ciass friendship. 

A similar pattern of f riend-makmg was observed for the 
students m their mainstream classes •: see Appendi.-i E). 
Again, teachers and students were interviewed to ascertain 
whether the students had indeed made new friends. Prior to 
the intervention, only two of the seven students in the 
'Gifted-Handicapped class had at least one friend m a 
namstream class. Follcwmg the intervention, all seven -lad 
leveloped at ..east cne m-class zriendshiP, and six of "he 
seven had develcpga j.t least one mainstream-class friendsnip. 
In the Communication Disorders :iass, prior "c the 
intervention, only t.iree or :he seven :3tuaents haa aeveloped 
at least Dne ma instr 3ani-class friendship. Fonowmg the 
intervention, 3i;-: ^f -."-e seven students nad ..ievei.oped cX 
least one mair.stream-ciass friendship. In neither class, did 
any student report having fewer iriendships following the 
mter'-ention than he/she had prior to it. 

The 'bird outccme of the practicum was that the students 
demonstratec a decrease m the number of inappropriate social 
)er-avior'3 .n :?cnooi. This was '.Pleasured by interviewing the 
2cncoi's -lean of aiscipiir.e, the special :lass -.eachers, the 
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guidance ccunselcr and the mainstream teachers. It was no:ed 
that m the school year prior to the present intervention, 
students in the two classes nad been suspended a total of 
seven tines , four from the Communication Disorders class ana 
three from the Gifted-Handicapped class. In the current 
school year, only two students were suspended; ooth were from 
the Communication Disorders class. Additionally, teachers 
observed that the students were less likely to be sent for 
m-scnool detention than they had been in the previous school 
year . 

The fourth outcome of the practicum was that the 
children in both classes demonstrated an overall increase m 
appropriate interaction at home (see Appendix A), This 
outcome was measured by parents' noting the changes m 
prcsocial behavior at home at the onset and conclusion of ^h^ 
intervention. As noted above, it was observed that m the 
• ■'1 : ted-Handicapped c^ass , parents cf three of the six 
stucents reporting noted an ^ncrease in prosocial benaviors. 
'r 'he ^Communication Disorders class, parents of three of the 
four students reporting observed an increase in prosocial 
oehavtcrs. In no case did a student decline m social :skills 
knowlecge cr oehavicr at h:jme. 

Discussion 

The oroposed outcomes of tne practicum were realized* 
This was significant in several respects. First, .Tiajor 
educational neeas of speciai education students m the 
writer's car*--? vere identified and iiiet. Most of the students 
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deir.onstrated their ability -C profit from an intervention 
which assisted them in moving succsssfully "oward the 
mainstream. These findings are consistent with those 
reported by numerous investigators (Andersen et al, 1988; 
Nelson, 1988; Elliott & Gresham, 1991; Porier, 1991). It is 
sianif leant to note that, partly as a result of the increased 
positive social interactions noted during the year, four of 
the students m the two classes are returning to their home 
schools in the fall. 

A second positive result proceeding from the practicum 
was the increased level of productive contact between special 
class teachers, regular class teachers, counselors and the 
writer. The interaction occurring when the professional 
staff T.et assisted each person m apprising the others of zhe 
status of each cnild. nis/her needs and new methods of 
enhancing orosociai behaviors. New ideas were generated at 
these meetings and better understandings of :he students' 
circumstances, strengths and needs were developed. 

Another positive result proceeding from the practicum 
was an observed growth m tne self-confidence cf several of 
the -ituaents. oucn an outcome is consistent with the 
findings of others iMcDaniel & Bielen, 1990; Poirier, 1991). 
Many did not reaii::e that they did indeed act in ways that 
inhibiteu tneir ability to develop friendshios and to avoid 
::onf 1 lets vith adults . They expected to ;iave cent lie ts w itn 
peers* and aaults, because this was the oattern many :iaa 
experienced for years. The practicum presented, in noti- 
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:udgmenr,a-. but supportive ways, ccncrete ana specific 
alternative oehaviors which assisted them m achieving their 
wishes to beccme oetter-accepted members of the school 
community . 

The implications of these findings are that children who 
have consistently failed in their attempts to interact 
appropriately m school can indeed be taught to do so. Such 
outcomes are neit.her quickly ncr easily ootamed, but they 
are possible. They require a long-term commitment of both 
time and personnel to the process. Furthermore, the tact 
that there were carryover benefits at home indicates that, 
even m cases where parental participation is not optima.., a 
school-based program of social 5:^ilis -raining may be of heip 
in assisting some children to improve their social 
interactions at home. 

Related to --his was the unexpected finding that the 
majority of parents displayed little interest m meeting 
regularly to discuss their children's social behavior. Most 
were willing to fill cut pre- and post-intervention 
questionnaires and discuss their children's social skills 
problems and/or progress on the telephone, but they were 
uniformly not interested m meeting on a monthly basis. Two 
parents of Communication Disorders class students declined to 
participate m anv manner. As noted above, therefore, 
individual .-meetings were held on an as-needed basis, with 
r.eiepnone calls and written messages ta.^mq the place of most 
meetings . 
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A number of reasons appear to explain tne low level of 
parental interest. Some children exhibited adequate social 
behavior at home, a finding reflected m the questionnaires 
tilled out by their parents; these parents were not 
interested in attending meetings designed to fester improved 
social behaviors. Other parents regarded their children's 
social difficulties as generic to middle-school age (i.e., "a 
stage" S even when they were unhappy with the behaviors. 
It IS also possible that the decrease m suspensions 
and reports of unacceptable behaviors emanating from the 
school indicated to the parents that they did not need to 
parTiicipate m an m-school program. In one of '-he cases 
noted aDOve, a significant language barrier existed between 
-he -.cnoo- :=.nd parent: descite translating the _etters sent 
home and of faring an mc-rpreter for meetings, -his parent 
chose not -.o participate. -inaliy, many of the parents would 
.lav*- had to drive significant distances co come to -.he 
scnooi; also, most would have missed several hours oi work, a 
.sirua-ion :nany feit tn&y zou^d ill afford. 

In sum. tne socia. skills training program devised and 
implemented by the writer improved the social skills 
knowledge and behavior of students in two diverse middle 
school classes. Communication between members of the school 
community was ennancea. The ritudents demonstr at: sd increased 
■•cncwledge -.na .'.se or ^.pprcpriate .'ocial oehaviors m ..cnool, 
ly of -heir paren-.s lencrtea improved tocia. relations 
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Reccmmendations 
The success of the practicum indicates that its 
principles can be extended through other areas of the 
v/riter's agency. 

The tciiowmg recommendations are made: 

1. Other psychologists who work in the agency snould oe 
apprised of the existence of the social skills 
training program. Its principles and benefits 
should be explained to them and its applicability 10 
their caseloads explored. Adaptation of the present 
system to o-cher ^ypes of students is deemed possible 
without changing its basic structure; new training 
materials should be developed for each class, 
depending upon its individual needs. 

2 . School officials implementing c'' social skills 
training program should do so at the beginning of 
the school year m order to avcici scheduling 
conf li 3ts ana to maximize the social skills and 
^iccepcance of students newly-placed m classes. 

'J. . Low parental interest m participating m the 

program was nctsc in both classes of :he current 
practicum. Reasons underlying this should be 
anticipatea and addressed in :he future, and 
•.ncreasec p art 1 r ipation sought m any social skills 
~r ^ir.ma program i.nplemented . 

Dissemination 

"::e writer -s scnecu^ed to report on tne practicum and 
.tG results r.t a ::ieeting •-.•f social workers and psycnologists 
-^nnloveM it .lis aaencv m the fall of -993. Its 
.\pp:.i::aoility to other populations will be discussed at that 
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APPENDIX A 



CHARTS rOR DETERMINING CHANGES IN STUDENTS' SOCIAL SKILLS 

OVER TIME 
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(AGENCY LOGO) 

You, Sid and Mr. Wade ail agree that he is ^bout as 
assertive as the average child his age. He volunteers in 
class and initiates conversations with peers, for example. 
Interestmg-y . iMr. Wade reports that ne is .nore cooperative 
than the average, while you feel that he is about as 
cooperative as the average boy. These traits should assist 
him m ::einG accepted hy nnainstream teachers. old, on the 
other nana, feels that he is actually less cooperative 'han 
he might be, 

Vou feel that he has sligntly less self-contrcl than 
nost beys his age, wnile .ooth he and Mr. Wade agree that, m 
schocl. he demonstrates adequate sell -control . This trait, 
of :ourse , will assist him ir. doing well with rriainstream 
teachers. Sid's report indicates :hat he can understand how 
other .students feel and that he can respond :c them 
appropriately. It also appears tnat ycu would like him to be 
.T.ore responsible ?.t home m areas such as telling you when he 
IS going out with mends, answering the phone aopropriately 
nnc rn . Mr . Wade sees no dif f icultv with behaviors such 
as temper tantrums, fight ma with others, acting sad or 
depressed, tal.^:ing back to .^du^ts , and the like. 

We ^iil rcnti.-iue to wcrK witn Sid to r\a^e his ad]ustmenc 
".c .T.amstr ?an clashes as stiona as ■:>ossi>:ie. I was :?ledsed 

.neet witn -^ou :o liccus:^ :he >:ocia^ iKills training 
prccr im, nnd I Ic^^-: rcrward "o .neetmg with you again. 

6B 
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(AGENCY LOGO) 

Jac.^ sees nimself as being somewhat less cooperative 
-han most children nis age; his teacher's assessment agrees 
witr. this. It will be important for js to wor.< with 'aim so 
zhat r.e can cooperate as fully as possible with his 
mainstr9am teachers. "Jcur responses to uhe Social Skills 
Rating System questionnaire indicate that you leei that he is 
about :hs cooperati\'e at home as the average boy his age. You 
also feel that he is as assertive as the average child his 
age; Jack agrees with this, but his teacher feels that he 
ccu^l oe somewhat r.cre so m scnooi. Increasing his 
assertive behavior m scnooi wi^l help Jack to builc ."uore 
triencships. especially m -he mainstream. 

Ill the area of self-control, coth you and Jac:-: 
feel that he couid dc cetter; m school, his teacher feej.s 
that his self -con^ro^ -s adequate. This is a positive trait 
associ-itec with isuccess :n the mainstream. Finally, you feel 
Jac: ^::hir)its acout :he .>ame leve^ of responsibility as most 
children his age. -'The -student and leacher do not rate tnis 
characteristic:, This will ^Iso assist him :.n the 
mainstream . 

At nome . you cid net note ^ny areas of Jack's ;)ehavior 
wnun -^cu^i be ronsiLiere^'. as "orooxem benaviors'' over r.^at of 
- \7--raae chtl ] , M'3 . Hi:.^ , however , fe-t tnat ;ack 
■ )fn'-L: :n».-^s eeirs to be .jaa::er ana more .oneiy than .-nost peers 
Ip. *hat '..u : ?i i - ♦.^^i^teem neeas boostma, an:i that this 
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would issist r.im ;n inakma nora friencs m the .r.amstream. 

Our social sKii^s training program wil* continue to work 
toward assistma JajK m developing the social skills he will 
need :c ;;ener it : r on ':!;e nainstream . 1 was pleased that you 
are interested. \r\ .lel pmg is to nelo him . I look forward to 
mee t mg with you aaa i n . 
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f AGENCY LOGO ) 



Don and his *:eacner agree that he exhibits adequate 
reoperation for a boy ais age; you reel that he louid do 
oetter ^ this area. In a jomewhat different vein/ you leei 
that he -^s about as -esponsioie as the average jhild his age 
fthis characteristic is net rated by teacher or student). 
Ail part-es ~ you, his teacher and ::e - agree that he is not 

assertive as he cculd be; this is a difficult area for 
hiin, and it is an important one for students who v/ish to make 
friends, as Don dees. You ail also agree that he exhibits an 
iverage amount cf seif -control . Finally, Don does not feei 
that he is as "'-cnnected" empathicaily to peers as nf^.ost 
^^-Idren .11.5 age fa character 1st ic not rated oy parent or 
"eacher • . He will .teed to develop this skill m order :o 
Take :r lends -"ore easily. 

: x'as oleased :o hear fron ycu that this has been Don's 
bes: year 60 fair m tf^rms of developing friends. He 
-cntiiiues :o have 3orne .i^.cre difficulties witn wnat -ould be 
lerxea "proble.n behaviors" ..n school than at home. That is, 
Ms. Hi^l saw a few :T^ore issues than you did; these v;ere Con' 
likmg to be alone and arguing with others at a higher rate 
"han '/ou lid. Vou both ^gree that he is easi.y ^mbarassed, 
::et3 in :r'* rasil**. ^iots sad rr depressed and .las poor self - 
■•^■sr^en, These continue. zourse. :t need to be addressee, 
nnu 'f^ ..cte ..v^ wil^ continue -t niak^} 7atns here m privatie 
•'-unL:eLinc . s ;-:e-l as _n tui n-oqram. P.ease reel free ^0 
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^cnract me shou-G you have any quesricns or :omments, I 
appreci.:,ted speaking wmh ycu on Don's oenaif , 

We wi^l continue zo wor.< :n -.he social Srciils ^-raininc 
•trDcrajn ".z school. 
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AFPENDi:-; 



EXAMPLES OF SOCIAL 3KILLo DEVELOPMENT MATERIALS SENT TO 

PARENTS 
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Rewards and punishments often do not work with middle schoolers 
because their reward system escalates dramatically at this age. What they 
used to do for a sticker or star, they now will do only for a CD playen The 
punishment system is just a reverse, so we begin to take things away. This 
invites the power play of acting as if nothing hurts. The common verbal 
signal for this is "So?*' Here are a few rewards that might work as motiva- 
tional moves. 

Time. Middle schoolers love unstructured time to do what they want 
with no one bothering or questioning them. However, time given in this 
way should not be without limits. "You did such a good job cleaning your 
room that you deserve a few nights off. After your homework is finished 
you can do whatever you want — play video games, listen to your tape 
player, make candy or just nothing. I won*t bother you/' The limits do not 
include playing ding-dong ditch hi the neighbortiood or cutting a sibling^s 
hair. 

Power. Because middle schoolers feel powerless, power is a good 
reward. Again, it should be within limits. They may devise the menu (use 
the four food groups) for the day or week; they may choose the TV 
schedule (no horror movies). This gives them a bit of power over their 
siblings, which they will use to torture them Gima beans on every menu, 
the McNeil/Lehrer Report for family viewing). 

Structure. Helping middle schoolers structure their lives keeps them 
on task. Also, once they've accomplished the task, they feel good about 
themselves. Help them rr-'ke lists. (Keep them short, make them daily. 
Middle schoolers live in the NOW, so something to be done "this week'* 
will never get done. If a youngster says "later" you are doomed.) Show 
ihcm how to break big tasks into smaller parts. Give them tips on organi- 
zation, but don't organize them. Your way may not be their way. Besides 
that, they want to feel as if they, not you, arc in control. Use every means 
possible to remind them, but don't nag. Nagging is not training; you can't 
yell a child into compliance or remembering. Instead, write notes, hand 
ihem things, be patient. This will not last forever. 

Interest. Most of us are motivated by interest Some tasks may be 
more interesting to a middle schooler if he or she can do them with 
someone. One of the chief things we know about middle schoolers is that 
they are social, yet we often do not take advantage of this. "You may help 
MaribcLh clean her room on Saturday morning, then I expect you both 
over here on Saturday afternoon to work on yours." "Maybe Lou would 
like to come over and work with you on lhat project'* Young adolescenu 
might also be interested in tasks if they could listen to music or move 
around while they work, or take breaks every fifteen minutes. 
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Parents, you can provide good 
models for your children by what 
you do and what you avoid doing* 

□ Show that you value your freedom 
to think and act Independently - 
you don't do something because 
-everyone is doing it." This helps 
your children see that unwanted 
peer pressure can be rejected. 

□ Be consistent in your words, and 
actions. For example, a phone call 
interrupts your diimer and you say. 
"Tell them Tm-nol home yet." The 
message your children hear is that 
it's okay to be dishonest for your 
own convenience. 

□ Demonstrate your sense of self- 
respect and self-e§teem. For 
example, taking care of your health 
through exercise and diet offers a 
strong model for your children. Be 
creative and consistent in your use 
of free time, showing that there are 
alternatives to being a 'couch 
potato' or 'hanging out.* 

□ Demonstrate respect for your 
children's lives and show concern 
by being a good listener. Be sincere, 
ask questions, and use a touch or 
look for encouragement. 

□ Be aware of how your own use of 
alcohol can influence children. 
Drinking in front of children has not 
been shown to be harmful, but your 
children will notice how much you 
drink and why. Avoid using excuses 
for drinking, like having a hard day. 
Your drinking behavior tends to be 
the drinking behavior your children 
will have when they grow up. 

□ Talk honestly about stress and 
conflict in your own life. Children 
need to know that such struggles 
are a normal part of life. They have 
a good model when they see that 
you are coping with problems 
without relying on alcohol and other 
drugs. 

□ If you are trying to change 
something in your behavior - such 
as quitting smoking or losing 
weight- be willing to talk about 
what works and what doesn't, 
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APPEInDIX 7. 



CHARTS FOR DETERMINING CHANGES IN STUDENTS' FRIENDSHIPS OVER 

TIME 
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COMMUNICATION DISORDERS STU DENTS 



Special Class 



Reaular Classes 



Number 
of Friends 
Before 



Number 
of Friends 
After 



Interveni ion Inter^'ention 



Number 
of Friends 
Before 
intervention 



^lame 

Tim 

5id 

Ted 

Ed 

Sam 

Myra 

Zoe 



2 
4 



Number 
of Friends 
After 
Interven::ion 



i 

4 
6 
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GI1''TED-HAND J CAPPED STUDENTS 



Special <;lnss 



R eaui a r Cl ass 



Name 
MacK 
Bill 
Joe 

Ben 
Ann 



Numner 
of Frienas 
Bet ore 
intervention 



Number 
ot /riends 
A t n e r 
I n servant icn 



3 
3 
1 
5 

1 



Number 
of Friands 
Before 
Incervent ion 



Number 
of Friends 
After 
Intervention 



